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A MIRACULOUS STONE. 


Many years ago I came across the follow- 
ing tract in the British Museum. This was 
before I had examined our Records at 
Aldeburgh, and previous to an acquaint- 
ance with William Dowsing (of icono- 
clastic fame), Captain Johnson, or the godly 
Mr. Swayn; and I have little doubt the 
story was planned, staged, and played for 
Parliamentarian purposes. Items in the 
Chamberlains’ Accounts show that Johnson 
(who died Oct. 17, 1658, and is described 
on the black marble tablet in the church 
as “Captaine of the Traineband’’) was 
paid for his supply of Aldeburgh lecturers. 
These lecturers all over the country were, 
I believe, powerful agents in the hands of the 
Parliamentarians, who, under the cloak 
of piety, “turned religion into rebellion, 
and faith into faction.” (Lecturers are 
drastically treated by Selden in his ‘ Table 


Talk.’) This particular tract probably paved 
the way in part for William Dowsing. 
Dowsing’s visitation of destruction in Suffolk 
began on Jan. 6, 1643, and in 50 days 150 
places were visited by him, or by agents 
appointed by him under his warrant. The 
destruction in our church at Aldeburgh took 
place on Jan. 24, 1643 ; the order was given 
(as appears in Dowsing’s nauseous ‘ Diary’) 
for taking down 20 Churubims, and 28 pictures 
which their lecturer Mr. Swayn (a godly man) 
undertook, and their Captain Mr. Johnson. 

Far more damage was, however, done 
than that included in the ‘‘ order,” as proved 
by the items in the Accounts for the repairs 
to the windows, chancel, floor of the nave 
(whence many brasses were removed), &c. 

The story is miraculous in several ways. 
The printing of the tract seems to have 
been expeditious, to say the least. The 
sign occurred at “‘ about the hour of four 
or five a clock in the afternoone ”’ of Aug. 4, 
and we find the tract is printed on the 12th 
day of the same monthin London ; this almost 
looks as if the printer had received some 
premonition (in the absence of the tele- 
phone) and had the type set, especially as 
‘** Captaine Johnson and one Master Thomp- 
son”’ decided to continue their journey to 
Aldeburgh (and one can imagine their re- 
ception at the “‘ Lion” !) instead of turning 
rein and trying to get to the ‘‘ Honourable 
House of Commons ” before the “scent as 
was hot ” (presumably sulphur) had left the 
stone. But the falling of the stone was 
certainly ‘‘ somewhat miraculous.”’ Instead 
of embedding itself in the soft sandy soil, 
it seems to have grazed ‘‘in the fall of it 
along upon the Heath some 6 or 7 yards.” 
We are not told what kind of dog “ was in 
their company ’’—but it certainly was not a 
King Charles’s spaniel ! 

I believe this tract has been mentioned in 
two or three old Suffolk books. It is 
headed :— 

A syne from Heaven, or a Fearefull and Terrible 
noise heard in the ayre at Alborow in the County 
of Suffolk on Thursday the 4 day of August at 
5 of the clock in the afternoone wherein was 
heard the beating of Drums, the discharging of 
muskets and great ordnance for the space of an 
hour and more, as will be attested by many men 
of good worth and exhibited to some chief mem- 
bers of the Honourable House of Commons with 
a stone that fell from the sky in that storme or 
noise rather which is here to be seen in Towne, 
being of a great weight. 

The tract is printed by T. Fawcet on 
Aug. 12, 1642. After reciting that it had 
been foretold that we should be visited by 
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Warres,” ‘‘Famines” and great ‘ Signes 
from Heaven” it goes on to relate how 


a Thursday the 4 day of this instant August, 
about the hour of foure or five a clock in the 
afternoone, there was a wonderfull noyse heard 
in the ayre, as of a drum beating most fiercely 
which after a while was seconded with a long 
peale of small shot and after that a discharging 
as it were of great ordnance in a pitcht field. This 
continued with some vicissitudes of small shot 
and great ordnance for the space of one hour 
and an halfe, and then making a mighty report 
altogether; at the ceasi thereof there was 
observed to fall down out of the skie a stone of 
about foure pounds weight, which was taken up 
by them who saw it fall, and being both strange 
for the forme of it and somewhat miraculous for 
the manner of it, was by the same parties who 
are ready to attest this Truth brought up and 
showed to a worthy member of the House of 
Commons, — whose ground it was taken up, 
and by him to divers friends who hath both seen 
and handled the same. Now the manner of 
finding the stone was on this wise : one Captaine 
Johnson and one Master Thompson men well 
known in that part of Suffolke were that day at 
Woodbridge about the launching of a ship that 
was newly builded there who hearing this mar- 
vellous noise towards Alborow verily supposed 
that some enemy had landed and some sudden 
onset made upon the town of Alborow. This 
occasioned them to take horse and hasten home- 
wards, the rather because they heard the noise 
of the battle grow lowder. And being at that 
instant when the greatest cracke and report was 
made in conclusion on their way upon an heath 
betwixt the two Townes Woodbridge and Alborow 
they observed the fall of this stone which grazing 
on the fall of it along upon The Heath some 6 or 7 
yards, had outrup their observation where it 
rested had not a Dog which was in their Company 
followed it by the scent as was hot and brought 
them where it lay covered over with grasse 
and earth that the violence of its course had 
contracted about it. This is the true relation of 
the finding of this stone, which is 8 inches long 
and 5 inches broad and 2 inches thick. 

And now being on their way nearer Alborow 
they met the greatest part of the townespeople 
who were generally all run out of their houses 
round about amazed with this noyse of Warre 
and descrying no Enemy neere; when suddenly 


there was heard a joyfull noise as of musicke, | 2! 


and sundry instruments in a melodious manner 
for a good space together, which ended with 
an harmonious ringing of bells. This is the 
true relation of this most strange signe from 
Heaven the Lord God of Heaven and Earth who 
steeres the course of all humane affaires, have 
mercy on this sinfull land and nation, and in 
the midst of these distractions which are both 
in our Church and State, open our eyes to see, 
and our hearts to consider this gracious day of 
our visitation, and give us grace to meet him by a 
true and unfained repentance, that under the 
shadow of his wings may be our refuge until 
these stormes be overpast. 


These concluding lines, I think, must have 
been supplied by Mr. Swayn. 


If the miraculous stone had descended on 
the thick casing containing the brains (if 
any) of that zealous hypocrite William 
Dowsing, at an early stage of his visitation, 
how many lovers of our beautiful Suffolk 
churches would be ready to admit the 
heavenly origin of the missile ! 

ArtTHuR T. Winn. 


THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN SETTE. 
CENTESCAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
Gian RINALDO CaRLI. 

Frew critics of dramatic theory in the 
Settecento have devoted attention to Gian 
Rinaldo Carli, and even those who speak 
of him ignore the single work by which 
Carli has importance for modern criticism and 
merely devote a few lines to a less important 
study of American life, ‘Delle Lettere 
Americane.’ This single work, ‘ Dell’ Indole 
del Teatro Tragico,’ delivered as an academic 
discourse in Venice in October, 1744, must 
be ranked with Pier Jacopo Martello’s 
‘Tragedia antica e moderna’ and Pietro 
Calepio’s ‘Paragone della Poesia tragica 
d'Italia con quella di Francia’ as one of 
the most revolutionary and most romantic 
utterances of the eighteenth century in 
dramatic criticism. It is not my intention 
to examine critically the treatise on the 
nature of tragedy, since such an examination 
would, of necessity, be considerably pro- 
tracted, but to give extracts from it illustra- 
tive of the fundamental ideas inspiring 

the author. 

‘Dell’ Indole del Teatro Tragico,’ in the 
short form of an academic speech, was 
published in ‘ Raccolta d’ opuscolis cientifici 
e filologici’ (Venezia, Zane, 1744), and 
later, elaborated to a full-bodied treatise, 
in ‘Opere’ (Milano, 1787), vol xvii. In 
the following extracts the earlier form is 
iven as i., the later as ii. The theories 
themselves divide naturally into three 
sections—the attack against the authority 
of Aristotle ; the criticism of Greek drama ; 
and the definition of what modern drama 
should be. 


I. 

The attack against Aristotle is based 
on Carli’s observation of the effect produced 
on the audience by tragedies on the Aris- 
totelian model. With the exception of 
the ‘Demetrio’ of Metastasio, they were 
played to empty houses. 

The more tragedies are directed to persuade 
and convince the intellect, the less they move; 


a 


<i‘ 


neither rules nor Greek models have any power 
to make them produce ap effect they naturally 
do not possess. It is useless to say that taste 
is corrupt, that men have changed. ‘The Theatre, 
which is, first and foremost, a place for the repre- 
sentation of plays, has been built precisely for 
the ignorant; and the opinion of ladies, youths 
and the common people is more valuable, as 
Aristotle himself admits, than that of experts. 
In public representations the only thing of 
moment is the emotional response, and the fact 
that the people are unprepared for such emotional 
effects, allows nature and the heart to do what 
they will, so that representations thus conceived 
will excite more emotion than nature herself. The 
passions, at the sight of a play, take a certain direc- 
tion in us ; no necessity for sciences or philosophies ; 
it is only necessary to be men. The outcry 
against drama and certain French and Italian 
tragedies, because they do not come up to the 
perfection of some imaginary art of tragedy, is 
simply futile. A single touch is sufficient to 
move an audience, and an entire play is suffered 
by many for the sake of a single scene. (i. 159.) 


The unities are examined in turn. Carli 
speaks of the unities of time and place, 


within which our Legislators of dramatic poetry 
have pretended, with incredible tyranny, to 
confine our sensibilities. They put an iron 
bridle on imagination and on that illusion which 
can hold in thrall the most insensible, as well as 
the most delicate and most responsive spirits. 
(ii. 105.) 

How many fantastic things critics have written 
about the unity, or unchangeable nature, of place ! 
They assert that it would be against nature to 
find oneself in a room, pass then into a garden, or 
into another room, and yet remain fixed in one 
place. But is it not beyond possibility, and 
almost against nature, that an action should 
begin, develop, and finish in the same place ? 
That the king, the lady, the servant, and all 
the other characters, which are timed to enter 
into the action at various intervals, should all 
come to the one spot and there carry out the 
sg That public and private affairs should 

transacted there? That, to the very place 
where life was in danger, the characters should 
return, without suspecting anything, and complete 
the action? (ii. 176.) 

I know that, reading a story, I have no difficulty 
in transporting myself in thought, now to Rome, 
now to Paris, now to the field of battle and now 
to the cabinet; and that, if the actions are 
vividly narrated, I forget I am at a table, and 
see with the eye of imagination the battlefield, 
the armies, the movements so clearly that I 
feel myself to be present at the moment and some 
effort is needed to make me know it is only 
illusion... . If such passages are natural in 
a story in which past actions are described, how 
much more so will they be in a Theatre, in which 
living actions are seen. (ii. 178.) 

The moderns have greater facilities, stage 
apparatus and equipment :— 

We. changing easily the place of action help 
wonderfully the imagination of the spectator to 
transport itself to the exact place where the 
varied action is represented. The ancients, 
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speaking and acting in the proscenium, i.e., in an 
open place before the stage, considered it indefinite 
and susceptible of every application, like our 
wandering actors who represent every action 
on a raised platform before a painted screen. 
(ii. 179.) 

The unity of time is understood in a 
broad sense. Carli quotes the ‘ Trachiniz ’” 
of Sophocles, and the ‘Andromache’ of 
Euripides as tragedies where the unity 
of time is not observed : — 


It is certainly true that, as the action should 
be one, closely knit, so that it develops con- 
tinuously and perfectly and the imagination, 
as in a picture, can gather and have always 
present objects, which otherwise would be lost 
in confusion, the time employed in the action 
should not be too long. But the belief, that a 
mortal sin is committed in extending the time 
given in a play to one, two, three and even ten, 
hours more, appears to me an _ unreasonable 
scruple. (ii, 183.) ... But what difficulty 
have I in covering the adventures of a century 
in two hours’ reading of a short history ? 1 am 
absolutely certain that the same effect could be pro- 
duced in the Theatre. In fact, several Italians 
and Spaniards have attempted long tragedies 
containing the birth, adolescence, old age and 
death of one character with his life’s adventures ; 
and they have divided those into fifteen and 
even twenty-four acts to allow the play to extend 
over several evenings. (ii. 184.) 


The unities of time and place 


are inventions of the commentators of Aristotle 
and were not observed by the Greeks. (ii. 185.) 


The criticism of Greek drama is based on 
comparison with modern conditions, and 
Carli shows how impossible it is to re- 
produce the conditions which made Greek 
drama so successful in Greece. 


I must say that those things which gave the 
ancient dramatist material for his tragedies 
would be adapted with very great difficulty by a 
modern Italian. It would be impossible to build 
on the Aristotelian rules a tragedy which would 
perfectly convince the heart of the audience. 
Those rules do not explain the artifice by which 
those minute elements which, hidden in the nature 
of the thing itself, give beauty to the play, can 
be brought together. ... The ancient Greek 
plays reflected so closely the nature and circum- 
stances of those times that they made an infinite 
impression on the spirit of those living then. 
The lack of those circumstances with us has 
deprived us of a strong emotional motive; we 
have nothing but humanity itself and this is 
not enough. We must aid it and strengthen it 
with those vital details which give life to the 
action, and those do not come from the Aristotelian 
rules. (i. 161-163.) 

I may deduce one conclusion from all those 
reflections—as man does not change in that 
which pertains to humanity, i.e.,in the sources of 
the passions, so, on the other hand, he does change 
in that which pertains to social forms and con- 
ditions. Since the nature of man, i.e., the objects 
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of the passions, is changed with those social 
forms and conditions, and since we can trace 
quite clearly this change from the time of the 
Athenians till now, I do not see why we should 
aim at imitating, at all times and in all things, 
the ancient tragedians. We cannot hope to meet 
the same emotional response in our Theatres as did 
the Athenians, two thousand years ago. (ii. 109.) 

The Greeks imitated nature, and their kings 
in the Theatre were the kings they knew in their 
little houses and little domains; but we, who 
have a different idea of kings, are obliged to pass 
from imitation to reality and hence Agamemnon, 
(dipus, Theseus, Achilles, Ulysses, are no longer 
kings of Greece, but of France, of Italy, and 
become ideal characters. (ii. 117.) ... What 
interest can we have in the rivalry of the Athenians 
and Thebans and Spartans, in the glory of the 
former and the discomfiture of the latter ? What 
knowledge of the race of @dipus, Agamemnon 
or Hercules ? What delight in all those peculiar 
characteristics which distinguished the Greece 
of twenty centuries ago? (ii. 104.) 

The rulers of Greece were Democrats and | 
consequently a play would be very badly received | 
that did not contain some representation of the 
people. Hence the introduction of the chorus 
which, to us, so far removed from this necessity, 
appears superfluous. (ii. 155.) 

We must say that all those things adapted to 
the ancient Theatre are as little adapted to our 
Theatre as a long beard in an Oriental who, 
having cast aside his own dress and put on our 
dress, should come to Italy. We would certainly 
ask him either to cut his beard or change his 
dress. (ii. 160.) 

A highly original metaphor sums up 
Carli’s attitude to ancient drama :— 

How can we make a whole equal to another 
perfect whole without it being identical? To 
make one equal to it, it is necessary to transcribe 
the same ‘ Gdipus’ [i.e., of Sophocles]; otherwise | 
it would not be equal. Have you ever seen a} 
big cart blocking the road with its wheels? It) 
does not leave any space anywhere for passage 
elsewhere, and everything, consequently, which 
goes along that road, must come to a stand | 
behind it. Similarly with the ‘ @dipus ’—) 
nothing can raise it or reach it and everything | 
going that way must stay behind it. (ii. 189.) | 


III. | 


The most original and most advanced | 
section of Carli’s dramatic theory is centred | 
in the definition of dramatic structure and | 
plot :— 

The main business of the Tragic Poet is to/ 
know the sources of the passions. (ii. 69.) .. | 
Tragedy is not an imitation of men, but of their) 
actions, so that our passions are aroused. Such | 
actions and objects should be presented to public | 
approval in such a way that they correspond to! 
the situation or disposition of the minds of the | 
spectators. (ii. 72.) i 

It is necessary, then, that the action to be) 
represented on the stage should correspond to! 
our nature and should be nre»ared and directed | 
to suit this nature. I call action that which is| 
produced on the stage in public and such an, 


| avoided. 


action should have beginning, middle and end. 
(i. 163.) . . . Rebellious, proud and uncultured 
spirits hate rules as they abhor laws; they 
would like to introduce into the intellectual 
kingdom that which they call liberty, but which 
is, in reality, only the spirit of anarchy or des- 
potism. The rules directed, as they are, to the 
formation of a theatrical representation—i.e., an 
action, probable and possible, which develo 
proportionately, interests the audience, and en 
with the full approval of the public—are as 
fundamental, necessary, and even as indispensable 
as solidity, proportion and harmony of the parts 
are in the building of a great palace. (ii. 64.) 


The actual creation of drama is “a 
mystery known to very few.” (i. 164.) 

The body and form of this picture resembling 
nature should be constructed on the dictates of 
the usual disposition of our minds which form 
that nature. Neither the ornament of elegant 
verse nor scenario in tragedy should be more than 
ornament. . . . Every living person is subject 
to every possible agitation of the soul and all men 
are subject to all passions. (i. 164.) 

Carli touches then on the theory of tragic 
purgation : — 

In what then should we imitate the ancients ? 
Let us imitate that which is common to us all. 
The sources of passion are still open to us: we 
are men just as the ancients and emotion is not 
banished from our hearts. It is even more 
familiar to us and, with the removal of that 
which causes the highest degree of terror, we 
have the fine field in front of us which belongs 
to pity and moderate fear. But those actions, 
which must arouse in us this emotion, should 
reflect our social habits and our moral disposition. 
... The painting of our social conditions, of 
our social passions, unites and brings together 
the audience and the actors, and, recognizing 
the ridiculous nature of what results, we laugh 
at ourselves and thus sometimes correct our 
defects. (ii, 123-125.) . . . We should, in 
Tragedy, renounce everything bound up with 
the social customs, ideas and character of the 
ancients [and, if we must take plots from Greek 
or Roman history, we should see] that the facts 
chosen interest humanity in general, inde- 
pendently of any particular setting, and all 


| prejudices peculiar to the ancients should be 


(ii. 125.) 
The modern spectator, who goes to the Theatre 
to see or hear a Tragedy, hates everything that 


‘interrupts the progress of the action and loves 


the frequency of varied operations which, in a 
succession of continuous moments, call him 
and lead him to the principal action of Tragedy. 
(ii. 129.) . . . A single scene, which attracts and 
merits the attention of the audience through a 
living and interesting incident, is more effective 
than a hundred Tragedies built according to the 
universal precepts of art. (ii, 130.)...A 
hundred verses well studied will never cause as 
great an effect as an ‘Oh Dio!” said at the 
right moment. (ii. 132.) 


The conclusion to the theories advocated 


in ‘Dell’ Indole del Teatro Tragico’ may 


be found in the words :— 
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Even if cunning and judicious industry is 
required in the scenario, art itself should lie in 
fleeing all art, and nature should alone be mis- 
tress. The Poet should then be his own actor, 
should be excited and lament as if he were on 
the stage himself. Exclamations should fall from 
his pen and the stress of passion alone should be 
the guide of the entire action. Not a word out 
of time, not an expression out of place—every- 
thing vibrant, everything opportune—this is the 
real play on the stage and the spectator, carried 


Among the eight fairs in London cited by 
the Justices as occasions of crime, one of 
the most notorious was Mile End Fair ; 
and among the worst on the outer fringe 
of London was Bow Fair, otherwise the 
Green Goose Fair. Bow Fair, it may be 
mentioned here, was held for many years 
on the west of what is now Fairfield Road, 
from Bow Road to the present Great 


out of himself, becomes unconsciously the 
supporter or accuser of the characters. (ii. 132.) | 

The short series of notes given above will 
be sufficient to indicate the importance | 
and originality of this treatise. The 
ground has been already prepared for the. 
dramatic liberty preached and, to some} 
extent, realized by the Romantics. Among) 
the precursors of this revival Gian Rinaldo 
Carli must take an important place. 

H. QUIGLEY. 


MIDDLESEX JUSTICES, 1745. 


By records just made available it is seen 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the Middlesex Grand Jury present a' 
remonstrance against the riotous ‘“ daily 
assembly of strangers and foreigners, as 
Scotch, Irish, French, and many vagrant 
Jews, as well as English, in a place called 
Rosemary Lane in the Parish of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel,” they are in very natural 
fear that these “‘tumultuous people” were 
not only forestalling’’ English traders 
but might foment disloyal disturbances. 
In another respect the wheel comes round 
full cirele—the matter of pleasure fairs, 
now once again uprising in several of the 
lower suburbs of London and the larger. 
English cities. The Middlesex Justices! 
looked upon these generally rough shows) 
as offensive to public morality and con-; 
venience ; and they bluntly reminded the 
organizers that they were ‘‘ rogues and 
vagabonds,” subject to a forfeiture of £50. 
People stayed at them (as they do now, 
and in leading thoroughfares) until past 
ll o’clock at night ; and great numbers of 
the lawless class stayed until 3 or 4 in the 
morning, and then frequently assembled in 
bodies, ‘‘ bellowing and knocking at doors, 
ringing bells, and singing obscene songs.” 
Indeed, their Worships, in a representation 
to Lord Hardwicke, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, declared themselves ‘“ satisfied the 
permission and continuance of these fairs 
must destroy the little virtue which is left 
among all the lower sort of people.” 


| Wayman. 


Eastern Railway and North London Railway 
Stations of the region. The fair was only 
abolished in 1829, after the exhibition of 
sustained force to restrain inveterately 
disorderly and disreputable elements coming 
from along-shore and Whitechapel—Bethnal 
Green. It is still a common error to locate 
the old Bow Fair on the land now known 
as the Grove Park Estate, the Grove Park 
Recreation Ground, and the Tramways Car- 
sheds. In the heyday of the fair, the man- 
sion marked on Joel Gascoyne’s map of 
Queen Anne’s time—surrounded by the 
remains of an elaborate terraced garden 
and a spinney—was used by a school of 
distinction ; and the proprietors were con- 
stant in their complaints of the bacchanalia 
practised on the adjacent field. As local 
legends have it, Dick Turpin—who died 
on the gallows at York in 1739, at the age 
of 34, for stealing a black mare and foal— 
was a dissolute and disorderly butcher- 
boy in Whitechapel before he developed 
into a particularly mean thief and high- 
He found the rapturous, not to 
say, rowdy, pleasures of Bow Fair much 
more to his personal taste than the delights 
of more fashionable resorts in which his 
Whitechapel predecessor, Claude Duval, 
figured with some success as a gentleman ; 
and the pleasure gardens of Bow where 
Master Pepys sometimes finished a day’s 
jaunt were no longer visited by quality 
folk or by those who wished to be so re- 
garded. The road thither was increasingly 
unsafe in Georgian times for unarmed 
persons ; and many venturous people came 
rather by boat down Thames, and so through 
the Lea Estuary to Bow Bridge in the 
high summer. 

Fairs, gaming places, ginshops and the 
exuberant recreations of the numberless 
pleasure gardens, all came in for the 
special attention of the Middlesex Justices 
in 1745, for when the news of the 
Battle of Culloden arrived ‘‘ London 
all over was in a perfect uproar of 
joy ” (although the common people did not 
really know or care what was passing in 
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Seotland and the North); and a habit of 
gross debauchery and lawlessness was set up. 
These fairs and their accompaniments, the 
Justices complained, “‘ tended to the ruining 
of apprentices, servants, labourers, and 
others,” leading to disturbances of the peace, 
gaming, ‘‘and all sorts of lewd and dis- 
orderly practices.” In Bow Fair, as in 


others in the western parts of London, prize- |: 


fighting (not an imposture as it came to be) 
was a particular attraction, especially when 
women took part in the bouts. The patent 
for Mile End Fair was apparently for one 
day only, like that of most of the gatherings. 
But under the powerful interest of the 
liquor trade, all freely extended their 
privileges to a week and even more. To the 
Justices the multitude of ginshops was a 
gross evil (as it was to all the religious sects 
without exception). For, as their Worships 
say, spirituous liquors “inflame the blood 
and prompt to greater violence ” on the part 
of the gentry who walked the streets “‘ with 
cutlasses, hangers, bludgeons, and other 
dangerous weapons.” It was in consequence 
of this propensity, partly, that compulsory 
lighting was instituted, each householder, 
it being enacted, having to set out candles 
or lights in lanthorns on, the outside of his 
house to the satisfaction of the petty con- 
stables and beadles, under penalty of two 
shillings fine for default. As a fact, this 
order was generally ignored or defied where 
it was most wanted. In one of the news- 
sheets an account is given of a regular raid 
of ruffians returning from Mile End Fair, 
who attacked and robbed a lady just outside 
her mansion on Stepney Green, when she was 
returning in her sedan chair, attended by 
flambeaux-men, from a City ball. For this 
three men and a woman were eventually 
transported to the American Plantations— 
a minor hell in those days, from which very 
few were able, as in the hulks, to release 
themselves. 

Tn 1823, when, like other excesses of the 
kind, Bow’s Green Goose Fair was slowly 
fading into a mere public nuisance, a 
sentimentalist with strong recollections of 
Gray wrote an elegy which included the 
following tender, lines :— 

The Bow Bell tolls the knell of Bow Fair fun, 

And Richardson winds slowly out of town, 
Poor old ‘‘ Young Saunders ”’ sees his setting sun, 

And Gwyngell pulls his red torn tawdry down. 


Now three cart-horses draw the caravan 
O’er smooth macadam to provincial fairs ; 
And pining showmen with companions wan, 
Make dreary humour while the hawbuck stares ! 


No more shall cockneys don their Sunday coats, 
Stepney, Brook Green, or brighter Bow to fill: 

No folk shall row to Greenwich Hill in boats, 
And roll in couples down the One Tree Hill! 


Take warning then ye fair, from this Fuir’s fall! 
One Act (the Vagrant Act) hath been its ruin! 
List, list, oh list, to Law’s most serious call, 
For fun and pleasure lead but to undoing. 


Under date of 1735 there is the official 
declaration following :—- 

The Grand Jury for the County of Middlesex, 
at the General Sessions of the Peace, on Thursday, 
the 25th Instant, at Hicks Hall, in St. John 
Street, presented as a Publick Nuisance, a Market 
or Fair call’d Michaelmas or Mile End Fair, kept 
and held in the Fields near the High Road at Mile 
End on the 29th of September Yearly ; but of late 
Years, and since the Revival thereof, the said 
Market or Fair, at such time and place aforesaid, 
hath been kept five, six, or seven Days successively 
beyond and contrary to the original Grant, which 
occasions many riotous and tumultuous Assem- 
blies of disorderly Persons there, to the great dis- 
turbance of His Majesty’s Subjects; And they 
also presented all Publick Playhouses, Booths or 
Sheds where Plays, Drolls and Interludes are 
played, acted, or shewn, as Great Nuisances and 
intolerable Prejudices to the Publick, by tempting, 
alluring, and drawing many, especially the Youth, 
from their duty to God [this is an allusion to the 
fact thet the Fair was open all day and much of 
the night on Sunday], their Parents and Masters ; 
upon which Presentment the Court of Sessions 
desir’>d and recommended to His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace residing in that Division 
to put the Laws in Execution against so great and 
growing an Evil, and to punish all Offenders who 
shall presume to act in any of the Premises above- 
mentioned. 

The attempt to “ put the Laws in Execu- 
tion ’’ was renewed accordingly, but with so 
little result that the Mile End Fair (and the 
Stepney Fair withal) continued, in a way, 
for another century and a quarter ; and many 
elderly East Londoners live to confess that 
they attended the functions and saw play 
in the booths the companies of local theatres, 
whose managers were glad of this chance 
to employ their troupes in what was the 
professional “ silly season.”? And sometimes 
they saw Richardson’s Show, or Womb- 
well’s,’” or some really excellent circus 
riding and jesting by travelling companies 
for ever on the high roads, seeking a decent 
pitch. Me. 


New Licut on Prenn.—Lord 
Macaulay has not been the only person to 
be critical of the connexion of William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania, with the Courts 
of Charles II. and James II., so that 
the appearance in print for the first time 
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of a reminiscence concerning the ‘‘ Quaker , 
courtier’? is noteworthy. | 

This has been handed down in a letter 
which has just come into the possession of 
the Society of Friends’ Reference Library, 
Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2, from the collection of the late J. J. 
Green of Hastings. 

On one occasion [the letter runs], coming to 
Reading and being about to proceed thence to 
London in order to attend at the Court of 
James II., as was his frequent practice, several 
Friends manifested their uneasiness at his being 


. so much at the Court, expressing their fears that 


in such a place, and in such company, he would 


hoisted with his own hands the first American 
flag on board the Alfred, which was then the 
first display of the Thirteen Stripes. 


\It is also stated that 


Jones took several American vessels under 
his convoy, from Nantz to the Bay of Quiberon, 
where M. la Motte Piquet was lying at anchor 
with six sail of the line . . which he was 
to take under his protection to the westward 
of Cape Finisterre. M. de la Fayette was on 
board this fleet, which was provided with 
clothing, ammunition, and military stores for 
America. He reached the bay, February 13, 1778, 
and sent to demand of the admiral, if he would 
return his salute; and this compliment was 
immediately agreed to by that brave officer, 


be in danger of departing from that simplicity of although neither he nor Jones knew at that 
demeanour which Friends believed it their duty to | period, that a treaty of alliance had been signed 
maintain. ' between France and America seven days before. 


W. Penn, after listening to their observations, This was the first salute received by the American 
| flag from any Power, and occasioned much dispute 


expressed his wish to take one of their number | 
with him to the Court of James, and one of them | 
accordingly accompanied him thither. Being | 
duly introduced, he remained with him during | 
the whole time, thus having a full opportunity of | 
observing the tenor of W. P.’s carriage, as well | 
towards the King as towards others with whom | 
he came in contact. Finding that his conduct, | 
mode of address and general conduct were quite | 
in harmony with his profession and practice as a_ 
Friend, he was entirely satisfied and was thus put 
in a position to allay the uneasiness of such of | 
his friends as had entertained doubts on this head. | 


On another occasion during the visit to 
Reading 
several Friends spoke to him after Meeting | 
saying they should be glad of his company to 
dine, but feared they had not suitable accom- | 
modation or provision, &c., for him. At last, | 
a plain, honest woman asked him to her house, | 
saying she could furnish all he could require. , 
W. P. accepted her invitation and accompanied | 
her to her very humble dwelling, in which was a | 
small shop where she sold provisions, &c. She | 
took thence some bread, butter and cheese, and | 
W. P. made a very sufficient dinner, much en- 
joyed his visit, and, at parting, heartily thanked | 
her for her hospitality and especially for her 
cordial kindness and hearty welcome. 

These anecdotes are recorded in a letter 
of Thomas Mounsey of Sunderland to. 
Thomas Robson of Liverpool, dated March 
19, 1850, according to the current Journal 
of the Friends’ Historical Society. He 
quotes as his authority Joseph Naish of 
Congresbury, who died in 1822, aged 72, | 
who was acquainted with a man whose 


in the English Parliament. 


France allied herself with America on 
Feb. 6, 1778. 

There appears to be a mistake in the 
statement that Jones hoisted the flag in 
1775, for D. H. Montgomery, in his ‘ An 
Elementary American History’ (1904), a 
book written for American boys, and in 
my opinion rather one-sided, states :— 

The same year (1778) Captain Paul Jones 

hoisted the American flag on an American ship. 
It was the first time the Stars and Stripes had 
been seen on the ocean. He crossed the Atlantic. 
Then he attacked two British vessels of war 
near the English coast and captured both of 
them. 
I presume these vessels were the Serapis 
and the Countess of Searborough. I am 
unable to verify this as I have no book 
giving details. 

Montgomery then proceeds to state :— 

Up to that time England had always boasted 

that she ruled the sea. But Paul Jones showed 
King George the Third that in future the Ameri- 
cans meant to rule part of it themselves. 
He omits to say that Jones was a Scotch- 
man and a renegade. He was named John 
Paul, taking the name of Jones later. He 
is supposed to have been the son of the 
Earl of Selkirk’s head gardener, though 
it was reported that 

John Paul was only his putative father, and 


that his real father was Captain John Maxwell, 


father knew William Penn when he resided ‘afterwards Governor of the Bahama Islands, in 


near Reading. H. W. PrEsr. | 


1780. 


\I do not know if this is noted in ‘ D.N.B.’ 


THE Stars AND STRIPES. — Thomas | 
Richardson’s pamphlet, in which he gives | 
the life of Paul Jones, relates that 


Montgomery also states. in a footnote -— 
Washington raised the first flag of the thirteen 


United British American colonies at the camp 


In the early part of 1775, being so highly | of the Continental army in Cambridge on New 


thought of by the principal leading men i 
America . . . it is a fact that he then 


Year’s Day, 1776. That flag was made by taking 
the British flag, which then consisted of two 
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crosses, and adding to those crosses thirteen 
alternate red and white stripes, or one for each 
British American colony. After the thirteen 
colonies had declared themselves independent 
of Great Britain (July 4, 1776), Congress ordered 
(June 14, 1777) that a new flag should be made, 
which should represent the United States of 
America. That flag, which may have been 
designed by Washington, consisted of thirteen 
stars and as many red and white stripes to 
represent the thirteen independent states which 
then formed the Union. The flag was sewn 
together at an upholstery shop kept by Betsy 
Ross on Arch Street, Philadelphia. The house 
where it was made is still standing. This new 
flag, the Stars and Stripes, was first raised 
over afortat Fort Stanwix (Rome), New York, on 
August 3, 1777. 
army overcoat, a red flannel petticoat and some 
white cloth. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


THE Bear, THE HORSE AND THE AUBER- 
GInE.—The following passage occurs-in the 
Japanese work ‘Fude no Susabi,’ by Kan 
Sazan (1748-1827) :— 


The bear abhors the aubergine. Whenever it 
meets a fuel-gatherer with the fruit in a deep 
mountain, it never delays to run away. While 
the aubergine flourishes in the field, the bear’s 
gallis small, and vice versa. It is unfailingly small 
when found in the animal that has seen the fruit 
just before its death. Also the bear dreads the 
horse: the wolf kills the horse, but is overpowered 
by the bear. 


Similarly the Japanese hold that snakes 


It was made of an old blue’ 


and Peter De Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester 
(1215), played an important part in its 
early days. ; 

Armory came into existence between 
1150-1160. Very probably the Hospital 
arms, like some of the Oxford Colleges, bore 
the coats of its founders, impaled or 
quartered in some way. 

St. Thomas’s was flourishing between 1200 
and 1538, and it is inconceivable that such 
an, institution possessed no legal arms. 
These have been lost ever since 1538. It 
seems probable that old seals and MSS. 
would throw valuable light on this question, 

Can anyone tell me anything? There 
are many seals of very early times in a 
good state of preservation, and I shall be 
extremely grateful to anyone, possibly an 
authority on, seals, who can, help me in this 
matter. 

The arms used by the Hospital now are 
bogus and of no authority, as far asI can 
learn. They are: Argent, a cross gules, 
in the first quarter a sword erect of the 
same; on a chief azure a rose of the field 
between two fleurs-de-lis or. 

We have at the Hospital here nothing 
earlier than 1552, as all the old MSS., &c., 
were carried off and scattered in 1538. 
There must be something in existence 


swallow frogs, frogs gulp slugs, and slugs con- | Somewhere, in the form of sealed dispatches 
quer snakes. After the Chinese, they opined | °F MSS. ;_ very probably there are some 
formerly the gall to be the seat of valour, such at the Vatican, as, being originally 
whence the above story about that of the| an ecclesiastical foundation, there would 


Kumacusu MINAKATA, 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. THomas’s Hosprrat: Arms. — At 
the present time it appears that St. Thomas’s 
possesses no legal right to armorial bearings. 
The Hospital was broken up in 1538 by 
Henry VIII., and reconstituted by Edward 
VI. in 1552. An institution which existed 
as early as 870 is almost certain to have 
had legal arms prior to its disruption in 


1538. 

In 1172-1207, St. Thomas’s was founded 
afresh within the Priory of St. Mary Overie, 
Southwark, and was dedicated to St. Thomas 
& Becket (who was murdered’ 1170). 
Richard, Prior of Bermondsey (1213), 


| have been interchange of correspondence be- 
tween the Hospital and Rome. 

The arms of St. Mary Overie were: 
Argent a cross fusilly gules, in the dexter 
chief a cinquefoil of the same (MS. Col. of 
Arms). 

The arms of Southwark, granted June 
19, 1905, are: Argent, eleven fusils in cross 
conjoined, seven in pale fesswise, four in 
fess palewise, and in the dexter chief a mitre, 
all gules. These were granted to the see of 
| Southwark, which is equivalent to St. Mary 
| Overie. 
| The history of St. Thomas's has_ been 
_worked out by much patient labour during 
the last twenty years, but cannot be con- 
sidered complete till the armorial bearings 
have been completely recovered. 

It seems impossible that an institution 
with such an ancient foundation should 
possess no arms. 


C. A. H. FRANKLIN. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.1. 
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‘““TUILEURS,” A FRENCH Masonic TERM. | 
—It appears from the official report of the | 
quarterly communication of the United | 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons. of England on | 
March 1 that there has just been added | 
to the Grand Lodge Library a book pub- | 
lished in Paris in 1846 entitled ‘ Tuileur | 
portatif des 33 degrés. The noun here | 
used is so unusual that it invites investiga- 
tion. According to F. E. A. G. Gase’s 
‘Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages’ (1897), tuileur is a masculine 
substantive meaning ‘‘(in freemasonry) 
tiler”°—a word not included, by the way, | 
in the same compiler’s ‘ Concise Dictionary ’ | 
(4th ed., 1905). The verb twiler is given 
as “to tile,” but this is akin to twilier, 
meaning “tile-maker,” and tuilerie, mean- 
ing a “‘tile-works.’” H. Hamilton and} 
E. Legros, in their ‘ Dictionnaire Francais 
et Anglais ’ (edition of 1901), do not include 
iuileur, though they do twilier, but the 
Jatter only in its trade sense of * tiler, tile- 
maker.” 

I am informed by a French Mason 
working under the English jurisdiction that 
in the French Lodges in London owning 
obedience to the Grand Lodge of England, 
the title applied to the tyler or tiler is! 
“Gardien du Temple”; and he adds, | 
“So far as I know, they use the same 
word in the Lodges in France.’ That, 
however, is just the point on which I should 
like information, which can be given) 
without the revelation of any Mason’s secret. | 

A GRAND OFFICER OF ENGLAND. | 


ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL. — I 
should be grateful if any reader possessing, | 
or knowing of the existence of, unpublished 
letters or documents relating to Mrs. Gaskell 
would communicate with me. 

A. Stanton WHITFIELD. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


VINCENZO MARTINELLI.—Martinelli, about | 
whom Casanova has a great deal to say, 
was a well-known man of letters in London 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. | 
T have given a short account of him at 11 S. | 
v. 123. Dr. Johnson met him on April 15, | 
1773, at General Paoli’s, when he told the 
doctor that “‘ for several years he had lived 
much with Charles Townsend and that he | 
ventured to tell him he was a bad joker” 
(Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ Birkbeck Hill, ii. 222). | 
Martinelli also was a friend of Dr. Burney | 
(‘Memoirs of Dr. Burney,’ Fanny Burney, | 


i, 294). Boswell says that he came from | 


Florence and was the author of a History of 
England in Italian, printed in London. 
Where and when did he die ? 

HoracrE BLEACKLEY. 


Pauavicint ARMs.—Can anybody blazon 
the arms of this family, which came from 
Genoa and was naturalized in England in 
1586 and settled at Babraham, Cambs? I 
think there is a charge of three oak twigs 
fructed. 

Does naturalization result, de jure, in 
recognition by the College of Heralds of 
the arms legally borne by the family in their 
native country ? A. G. KEALY. 


STONE SIGN: LOWER THAMES STREET.— 
Let into the front of No. 6, Lower Thames 
Street, is a stone sign, apparently a bear or a 
sheep with a device above. What is the 
meaning of it ? 

WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 


Rope oF Sanp.—Mr. W. Gurney Benham, 
in ‘ Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ at p. 532, 
gives us a proverb, ‘Ex arena funiculum 
nectis.””> Columella, who wrote about 
A.D. 50, says (10, praef. § 4), ‘‘ Arenae 
funis effici non potest.” In a copy-book 
which was in common use about 1880 the 
proverb took the form, “‘ You cannot make 
a rope of the sand of the sea.” To the‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ canto ii., stanza 13, 
the poet gives this footnote : — 

Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much 
embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was under 
the necessity of finding constant employment. .. . 
At length the enchanter conquered this indefati- 
gable demon, by employing him in the hopeless 
and endless task of making ropes out of sea-sand. 

Is the proverb current in other countries ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Wines.—Is there such a thing as a book 
dealing with what ought to be known about 
wines : the best vintages, where and how to 
keep them, and so forth? If there is such 
a book I shall be glad to hear of it. 

BoP: 


Spry Famity.—Can any reader say if the 
Sprai mentioned in the following extract is 
connected with the Spry (Sprai) family which 
had already settled in Cornwall and Devon 
before the reign of Henry IV.? Extract 
from ‘ A History of Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight,’ vol. iv., edited by W. Page :— 

In 1167 Great Bramshill was held by Herbert 
de Sprai or Esprai, who was succeeded by his son 
and heir, Geoffrey de Sprai. . . . (Pipe R., 13 
Henry II.) 
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HILDEBRAND OAKTREY.”’"—In 1716 was 
published in London ‘An Answer to a 
Colonel’s Letter,’ by Hildebrand Oaktree 
(or Corporal Oaktree). Can anyone tell me 
the real name of the author ?_ I do not find 
the information in Halket and Laing. 

BurvDock. 

Mattsy Famimy.—I seek genealogical 
details of the ancestry of William Maltby, 
b. 1645, said to be a descendant of the 
Mautby family of Mautby, a parish three 
wiles west of Caister, and about five and a 
half miles north-west of Great Yarmouth. 
In the south wall of the nave of the church 
of SS. Peter and Paul is a tomb, with cross- 
legged recumbent effigy in armour, to a 
member of the Mautby family, formerly 
lords of the manor of Mautby. 

William Maltby, with his brother John, 
emigrated to America about 1666. They are 
said to have been of the rank of ‘ gentle- 
man ’’—were cultured men of prominence 
in the colony. The family tradition is that 
the father of William and John was active 
in the Civil Wars, that the family thus 
came into disfavour, and that their estates 
were confiscated. 

William Maltby had issue, by his first 
wife, Hannah . . . (1) Jane, (2) John, 
(3) Mary (b. 1672), (4) William (b. 1673), 
(5) Elizabeth (b. 1676), (6) David (b. 1679) ; 
by his second wife, Abigail, daughter of 
Deputy-Governor James Bishop, he had 
(7) Samuel (b. 1693), (8) Jonathan (b. 1698). 

A branch of the family appears to have 
migrated to Leicestershire. A Colonel 
Mautby or Maltby fell at the head of his 
volunteers in Sir Arthur Hesilrigg’s corps at 
Roundway Down. 

William Maltby evidently had a near 
relative named Robert, as in 1673 a Robert 
Maltbye ‘witnesses a deed for William 
Maltby.” The family had also property in 
Barbados in 1701. 

I shall appreciate any information re- 
garding the father of William and John. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Frocs AND SNAILS AS PURIFIERS OF 
WaTER.—At the Cape in 1885 it used to be 
thought that frogs and toads purified the 
water which they frequented, and I think 
T have heard the same idea expressed here. 
It is certainly said here that water-snails 
should be kept in small aquaria to purify 
the water. Is there any foundation in fact 
for these beliefs ? 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Breer: Errect on Wir.—*I 
am a great eater of beef, and I believe 
that does harm to my wit” (‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ I. iii. 84). Is this idea current and 
is there any truth in it? The converse does 
not seem true, for vegetarians have no re- 
putations as wits ! 

ALFRED E. ACKERMANN. 


THumMsB Brstes.—I have recently ex- 
amined what I believe to be an unknown 
issue of the third edition of Taylor’s Thumb 
Bible. It agrees with Col. Johnston’s No. 6 
in all particulars, except that the imprint 
of the general title bears the date ‘ 1701.” 
The bibliography of this book has been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ from time to time 
during the last 50 or 60 years, and on one 
occasion at least the date of this edition has 
been mentioned as a matter of uncertainty 
—Col. Johnston also appears to be doubtful 
on the point; it is, therefore, possible that 
the present copy is unique. Query, does 
any reader know of another copy (dated) ? 

So far as I am aware the only biblio- 
graphy of this book is that of Col. William 
Johnston, originally published in the Edin- 
burgh Bibliographical Society Papers, vol. 
ix., and subsequently reprinted separately. 
T also beg to quote the following references 
in ‘N. & Q.’: 158. iv. 484—2 S. i. 232; xii. 
122—3 S. iv. 528—10 S. ix. 366; xii. 367. 

The present copy, which is bound in black 
morocco, gilt tooled, with clasps, is in the 
possession of Mr. James Tregaskis, 66, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1. R. Lewis. 


Peet Yates. — Wanted, particulars of 
the Peel Yates families. Why are the 
names coupled? Are they of English 
origin ? E. C. WIENHOLT. 

3, Ellachie Road, Alverstoke, Hants. 


Tuomas Apams of Warkworth, North- 
umberland, published a volume of poems 
in 1811 with vignettes by Thomas Bewick. 
Can any reader give date and place of 
birth and death of Adams ? N.C. 


CHRISTOPHER) ALCOCK, 
writer on cricket and football. When and 
where did he die ? W. N.C. 


DANIEL DE LIGNE was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1673. 
Any information about him would be 
acceptable. G. F. R. B. 

WILLIAM JOHNSTOUN NeEILSON NEALE, 
novelist, born in 1812, died in 1893. Any 
information will be esteemed. 

FRANK JAY. 


CHARLES (OR 


Replies. 
“GRAVE” AND “ GRESSOM.” 
(12 S. x. 246.) 
“ GRAVE,” greave”’ and reeve”’ are all 
derived from the A.S. gerefa, and are 
frequently used for the bailiff of a manor. 
The bailiffs of the various manors within the 


extensive Honour of Clitheroe are still called | 


greaves, and anyone happening to be in 


Burnley, Accrington, or Haslingden about 


this time of the year would see notices 
exhibited, signed by the greave of the local 


manor, giving notice of the holding of the | 


Easter Hallmote Court. Dr. Wm. Farrer, 


in ‘The Court Rolls of the Honour of) 
Clitheroe,’ vol. i., p. 1 (note) (Manchester, | 


Emmott and Co., Ltd., 1897), says :— 
The Greave was elected by the tenants of the 
Manor from among those of their own number 


having most substance and ability. The liability | 


to serve this office was attached to the more im- 
portant holdings or messuages, called Greaveships. 


The following extract from the Court 


Roll of the Hallmote Court for the Manor of 


Chatburn, Worston, and Pendleton of Feb. | 


7, 1376/7, printed in the above volume, will 
illustrate the subject :— . 

John de Cumberhalgh is elected Greave of Pen- 
hilton, and sworn. 

John Tyde is elected Greave of Chatteburn, and 
sworn. 

The town [villa] of Worston is amereed 
because it has no Greave there, nor was willing 
to elect one. : 


William Nowell and others his neighbours of the | 
town of Worston complain against Adam de. 


Dounom in that the inhabitants [communitas| of 
the town of Worston elected the said Adam to 
serve in the office of Greave for this year, for a 
certain tenement which John Sprot and John Tole 
lately held in the said town of Worston, to their 
injury xs. The defendant says that he ought not 
to hold the said office until a term of two years 
shall have been fully completed, and he prays to 
have an inquiry. The jury say that he is not 
guilty. Therefore [plaintifis are] in the mercy of 
the Court vjd. 

John Coke is elected Greave of Worston, and 
sworn. 


“Gressom’’ is evidently a variant of 
“gersom.”’ It is the A.S. gaersuma, which, ac- 
cording to Bosworth, signifies ‘‘store, riches, 
treasure, a premium, fine, earnest.” 


Jamieson (‘ Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- | 


guage,’ Edinburgh, 1818) has :— 

Gersome, gressoume, a sum paid toa landlord by 
a tenant, at the entry of a lease, or by a new heir 
to a lease or feu. 

Maigne d’Arnis, in his abridgment of Du 
Cange, has : 

Gersuma. Apud forenses Anglicos usurpatum 
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legitur, pro fine, seu pecunia data in pactionem, et 
rei emptae vel conductae compensationem. Unde 
|in venditionum formulis, et locationum chartis, 
j}haec aut similia verba_ pro more _inserta: 
| Pro tot solidis vel tot libris in gersumam solitis vel 
| traditis. Gersuma praeterea pro delicti compen- 
| satione interdum capitur. 

| In the Glossary to ‘ Tenures of Land and 
Customs of Manors,’ by W. C. Hazlitt, we 
find 

Gersuma, afine . . . I suppose it to be a 
fine for a renewal of a lease, for I take it to be 
the same with the word in Scott’s ‘ Practice and 
Law,’ called grassum, which has the above signifi- 
cation.—Sixr Patrick WALKER. 

I have some rolls and other papers 
relating to the Court Baron of the Manor of 
Gisburn in the West Riding of Yorkshire in 
the seventeenth century, from which it 
appears that on a change of tenancy the 
new tenant paid four pence for being 
recognized as tenant and having his name 
entered on the Court Roll. This fee is some- 
times called an alienation groat,” but at 
a Court Baron held on Nov. 12, 1669, the 
jury presented that several persons (named) 
and every of them ought to be inserted in this 
Court Roll, and for the same each of them according 
to the custom of the Manor to pay under the name 
of Alienationis Gersum iiij4. 

“Running gressom,” referred to by 
ALFRED RoBBINS, is evidently a payment 
made by the customary tenant to the Lord 
of the Manor every five years, in addition 
to the quit or manorial rent paid by him 
_yearly, and also in addition to the fine which 
he had to pay on entry. This may be illus- 
trated from the Customs of the Manor of 
|Ingleton, Yorkshire, as settled by a decree 
‘of the Lord Keeper Pickering, June 23, 34 
| Elizabeth, by which every customary tenant 
‘is “‘for fines and groshams’”’ at the end of 
|every seven years to pay to the Lord of the 
‘Manor two years’ old rent of his customary 
| 
tenements over and besides the yearly 
ancient rent thereof which is to be paid as 
it grows due, 
which two years’ rent at the end of every seven 
years for fines and grossons shall be paid in three 
years after the end of every the same seven years 
by three equal parts and portions ; 
and by the same decree, on every change of 
tenancy, except to a child or next heir of the 
last tenant, 15 years’ customary rent had to 
be paid as a fine, while the next heir was to 
| pay, over and above one penny for his admit- 
| tance, seven years’ customary rent as a fine. 

Similar payments for fines on change of 
‘tenants and the payment of two years’ 
‘customary rent “for a running fine or 
gressome every seven years” were fixed by 
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a deed between the Lord of the Manor of | With regard to the latter term, it appears 


Twisleton and Ellerbeck in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and his tenants, dated Oct. 1, 
1625. (See, for this deed and the above- 


mentioned decree, *Ingleton, Bygone and 


Present,’ Balderston ; 
Marshall and Co. ;_ n.d.) 
The performance of the duties of greave 


London, Simpkin, 


when the Manorial Courts filled a very im- 
portant place in the local government of the 
country, and it proceeded on the same 
principle as renders it incumbent to-day on 
any duly qualified person to answer a 
summons to serve on a jury. 


Wm. SELF-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


“Grave” appears in Scotland as 
“grieve,” a foreman or manager of a 
farm, and is quite common; ‘“‘ gressom,” 
also in Scotland as “ grassum,” as a fine 
or sum of money paid on a renewal of right 
to land. W. Doveras. 

31, Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 


Some years ago a Driffield correspondent 
who pays “ greave”’ rent sent me a copy 


of a receipt for a sum he had paid in this, 


connexion and asked the origin. The receipt 
is No. 94 and dated from ‘“ Londesborough 
Estate Office, Market Weighton.” It runs 
as follows :— 

“Received the 13th of April, 1916, of Mr. 
two Shillings and Nine 4 pence, as under, 
being half-year’s greave rent due to the Rt. 
= the Earl of Londesborough at Lady Day 


My correspondent added that even the 
agent to the estate (who signed the receipt) 
could give no explanation as to the origin 
or significance of the claim. We know that 
the Shire Reeve (Sheriff) perambulated his 
part of the shire annually as representative 
of the king, and that to him dues were 
paid. On p. 212 of ‘ Yorkshire Domesday 
Place Names’ we have a note in continua- 
tion of this subject (the Collection of Dues 
by Sheriffs) which takes us a step further :— 

Large manors like Wakefield were divided 
into greave-ships, over each of which was a 
greave or grave, such as Sowerby, Hipperholme, 
Rastrick, Holme, &c., &c., including several 
townships each. 

(Incidentally, “‘graving” and ‘‘ greeaving 
are still common terms in North Yorks 
for digging—particularly turf (peat) on the 
moors.) J. FarRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


from the following extract from a letter 
from Cupar, Fife, dated Feb. 27, 1789, to 
have been spelled “ grassum ”’ in some parts 
of Scotland :— . 

A small hill which produced nothing but 
whins, and a bog, containing in all five acres, 
belonging to this town, and from which no rent 
nor other advantage accrued to the community, 


£5 per annum, and £175 of grassum. This, and 
many other instances, should induce every other 
proprietor of land to attempt feuing out ground 
on every part of his estate. It also demon- 
strably proves the propriety of the plans respect- 
ing this subject, proposed by Mr. David Young, 
in his first and second volumes on agriculture. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Dip Lorp Byron MAKE A TOUR IN 
Corsica IN 1821? (12 S. x. 270).—The 
answer is certainly in the negative. More- 
over, no such work exists asa‘ Narrative of 
Lord Byron’s Voyage to Corsica and 
Sardinia during the Year 1821, by Robert 
Benson; London, 1824.’ Robert Benson, 
Recorder of Salisbury, did write a book 
entitled ‘ Sketches of Corsica in 1823,’ which 
he published in 1825, but there is not a 
word about Byron in it. But there is a 
book by an anonymous writer which was 
published in London in 1824, the full title 
of which is as follows :— 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Corsica 

and Sardinia during the Summer and Autumn 
of the Year 1821, compiled from minutes made 
during the voyage by the passengers and extracts 
from the journal of his Lordship’s yacht ‘‘ The 
Mazeppa”’ kept by Captain Benson, R.N., 
Commander. 
The author—whoever he may be—claims 
to have been one of the party, and has the 
effrontery to say in the Preface that he 
“* feels assured the public will kindly receive 
all he says and vouches to be true.” 

The brochure states that the party sailed 
from Italy on June 1, 182]. That the 
yacht—145 tons—beat about off Messina 
till they entered that port on June 7. That 
after encountering severe weather and nearly 
sinking they reached Martello Bay, five 
miles from Santo Fiorenzo in Corsica on 
July 2. That ultimately they sailed from 
Cagliari after a tedious stay of three months 
and anchored at Naples on November 15. 
The book is very properly characterized in 
the Index of the London Library as “a 
fabrication,” and the title page is like- 
wise so endorsed. 

If any further proof were needed that 
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this narrative is all pure unadulterated | daughter of marriageable age so early as 1570, 
fiction it is afforded by the letters in Moore’s | nor could Mary Seymour have had a daughter 
book, which establish beyond all doubt that of marriageable age in that year; but 
from June till the end of October, 1821, the nipote may very well have been Mary 
Byron was almost daily writing to either Seymour herself, who in that year was 22 
Moore or Murray from Ravenna and that, years of age, and this clue may be worth 


he moved to Pisa early in November. 
Unlike Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, he could, 
hardly have been in two places at one and 


pursuing. A. H. Hastie. 
65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


[Nipote is the Italian for nephew or niece as 


the same time. WuiLLoucHBy Maycock. well as for grandson or granddaughter (cf. Latin 


LINN2ZUS AND THE END NorsERy-_ 


MAN (12 S. x. 250).—The Linnean Society | 


of London possesses the correspondence 
addressed to Linnzus, and amongst these 
are six letters sent by James Gordon from 
1761 to 1773, most of them advising the 
dispatch of plants, amongst them Thea 
viridis, which Linnzus earnestly desired 
to have in cultivation in the Upsala Botanic 


nepos).| 


Mary, daughter of Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, is mentioned by Collins (i. 153), 
who states that she “died in her infancy, 
after being restored in blood.” Lord Sey- 
mour appears to have made two attempts 
‘to marry the Princess Elizabeth, and to 
| have married the Queen Dowager after the 
‘failure of his first attempt. Collins says 


‘that after the death of his wife (Sept. 5, 


Garden, Gordon in his turn receiving living | ; 5 48) 


plants of Linnea borealis. 

These letters have not yet been printed, 
but they have been copied for issue in 
‘Bref och skrifvelser af och till Linné’ 
(Letters and Documents from and_ to 
Linneus) which are in course of publica- 
tion by the University of Upsala at the cost 
of the Swedish Government, in honour of 
‘Sweden’s distinguished son. 

B. Daypon JAcKSON. 


Mary Seymour: Lapy BusHett (12 S. 
x. 244).—I am afraid that Mr. Hersertr 
READE’s ingenious suggestions do not 
very well fit with the facts. Mary Seymour 
was undoubtedly the daughter of 
Catherine Parr and not of Elizabeth. The 
facts were well known at the time, and not 
only is the birth vouched for by two Acts 
of Parliament, and by the circumstances 
of the death of Catherine Parr of puerperal 
fever, but there is in the Record Office a 
letter from the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Seymour’s brother, congratulating him on 
the birth of the child in terms which leave no 
doubt as to the mother, who is referred to 
as the Queen. There is, moreover, a mass 
of later correspondence relating to the child. 

The proximity of Cleve to Sudeley is 
not one of the probabilities of the case, for 
Sudeley was forfeited and granted away 
before the child was two years old, and she 
lived with the Dowager Duchess of Suffolk 
for some years. 

The word nipote (which is unknown to 
‘me) must have some other meaning than 
Mr. READE attributes to it. Queen Eliza- 
beth could not possibly have had a grand- 


the admiral renewed his addresses to the Lady 
Elizabeth, but in vair ; for her right of succession 
to the trrone depended, according to her father’s 
will, on her marrying with the consent of his 
executors. 

This second attempt to bring about the 
marriage led to Lord Seymour’s prosecution, 
and one of the charges brought against 
him was 

endeavouring to espouse the Princess Elizabeth 
(with whom he had carried on an intrigue too far 
to be exposed in a public court of justice). 

It seems probable, therefore, that any such 
daughter as is suggested by Mr. READE 
would not have been born before 1549. 

There are very full pedigrees of the 
Bushell family in the Visitations of War- 
wickshire, Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire, but there is no mention of any Seymour 
marriage. Sir Edward Bushell of Cleve had 
two wives: (1) Margaret, d. of John Delves 
of Cottington, Cheshire; (2) Anne, d. of 
Cotton Gargrave of Norffeld, Yorks. By 
the first wife there were five children, 
of whom Thomas was living in 1594. 

The arms of Bushell, as given in the 
Visitations of Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire, are: Argent, a chevron between three 
water bougets sable, with three other 
quarterings. In the Visitation of Glou- 
cestershire they are given as Gules, a bend 
wavy between two plain cottises or. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, HORTICULTURIST 
(12S. x. 273).—Born 1726; died in London 
on May 2, 1806; buried at St. Pancras. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON COFFEE- 
HOUSES AND TAvERNS (12 S. x. 202, and 
references there given).—Mr. PauL DE 
Castro may like to have the following 
list, and though perhaps most of them 
are already included in his record, the 
precise dates attached may have some 
value. The names are mentioned in the 
original private and_ business letter- 
book, in my possession and now being 
edited, of Edward Strong, jun. (b. Jan. 11, 
1675,6; d. Oct. 10, 1741), son and associate 
of the master-mason of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Edward Strong, sen. The letter-book covers 
the period August, 1730, to August, 1740. 
Years when 
mentioned. 

1739-40 
July 28, 1735 


COFFEE-HOUSEsS. 

Jack’s, near the Guildhall 

Mackrell’s 

Tulman’s, late Mackrell’s 

St. Paul’s 

Turk’s Head, near Exeter Ex- 
change in the Strand. 

Will’s, in Cornhill 

Edward Strong, jun., makes an 
appointment ‘“‘to meet at 
Bartlet’s Buildings, either at 
a house [of which he was 
the landlord, formerly let 
to Mr. John Morris, but from 
March, 1735, let to Mr. St. 
John] or at the Coffee 
House,”’ presumably in these 
Buildings ; but perhaps 
Mackrell’s Coffee-house is 
meant 

Coffee houses in the neighbour- 
hood of the Royal Exchange 
are alluded: to, but not 
specified 


1735-1738 


1732 
1740 


1735 


1739 


The Crown Coffee-house in Seven 
Oakes, Kent 


TAVERNS. 


The Angel, Lombard Street 
The Bedford Head, Covent 
Perugue (sic), 


arden 
The Blue Red 
Lyon Street, Holborn 


The Crown in Smithfield, also 
called West Smithfield, and 
in one letter called both 
Tavern and Inn 

The Crown behind the Royal Ex- 
change, which with the estate 
adjoining thereto, belonging 
to George Jackson,* Esq., 
of Great Warley Place, near 
Brentwood, Essex, was mort- 
gaged to Edward Strong, jun. 


1735 


1735 
1732 
1739 


1733-1740 


1733-5 


* Mr. George Jackson, who was also of St. John’s 
Lane, near Hick’s Hall, d. between Nov. 1, 1734, 
and April, 1735, when his “ sister,’’ Mrs. Winifred 
Jackson, was of Great Warley Place, near Brent- 
wood. Her “ brother,’ Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
is nfentioned in 1737. 


Nov. 20, 1739) 
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The George Inn, Southwark 


1731 
The Hoop, in the Strand © 1733 
The Two Round Lamps, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden 1735 
Henry 


2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. 


The King’s Arms, Holborn Bridge, is 
mentioned in The Gazette of Aug. 7, 1762 
(see Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ 4th 
series, p. 373). Is this the King’s Arms, 
Newgate Street, mentioned at vi. 105? 

The Red Lion, Southwark Park, 
mentioned 1717/8 (op. cit., p. 378). 

The same book mentions other slightly 
earlier and later taverns, e.g., in 1682 the 
Bowman Tavern, Drury Lane, and _ the 
Queen’s Arms Tavern, St. Martin-le-Grand 
(p. 374); in 1681, ‘‘ William Adam’s, 
commonly called the Northern Alehouse, 
in St. Paul’s Alley, in St. Paul’s Churchyard ’” 
(p. 373); and Feb. 20, 1801, the Coach 
and Horses public-house, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square (p. 455). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT.. 


Lonpon BrincE (12 8. x. 245).— 
I fear that Mr. WatterR in his ex- 
cellent note, has lost sight of the fact that 
a wooden bridge preceded that built by 
Peter of Colechurch, and therefore the 
early charter he cites has reference to it 
‘and is not good evidence, even by inference, 
| permitting us to question the usual attri- 
bution of the second (or stone) bridge 
‘to the aforesaid Peter. Stow mentions 
both these. bridges, their structure and 
relative positions. 
| Colechurch is more probable than Cole- 
_kirk, but Stow is not a reliable authority, 
as he says (edition of 1603, p. 266), “‘is 
‘the Parish Church of Saint Mary Cole- 
church, named of one Cole that builded 
it’; and (edition of 1603, p. 286) ‘“‘is 
Coleman Streete, so called of Coleman the 
first builder and owner thereof, as also of 
Colechurch, or Coleman. Church agaynst the 
great conduit in Cheape.” 

St. Mary de Colechurch is included in 
the list of churches mentioned in the 
‘Taxats’ of Pope Nicholas IV. (1291) 
as Marie de Colecherche (Cholcherch) 
(vide ‘London Churches before the Great 
Fire, by Wilberforce Jenkinson (1917), 
p- 299). ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THe ONE-LEGGED Lorp Mayor (12 8. 
x. 251).—This was Sir Brook Watson, first 
baronet (1735-1807), whose leg was bitten off 
by a shark at Havana when he was a boy- 
There is a mezzotint by Valentine Green,. 


is. 
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after a painting by J. 8. Copley, depicting 
the scene, published May 1, 1779. It shows 
<*a boat with eight men rescuing a young 
man, bathing, from a shark on the right, 
which is just about to turn in the water ”’ 
{‘ British Mezzotint Portraits,’ J. Chaloner 
Smith, p. 596). Chaloner Smith says that 
Brook Watson was sixteen years old at the 
time and that it occurred in 1749, but, 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ whose arithmetic 
seems to be more precise, he was fourteen. 
He died at East Sheen on Oct. 2, 1807, and 
was buried at Mortlake. There is a long 
obituary notice in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1807), pp. 987-8. He appears in the 
‘Histories of the Téte-&-téte,’ in The Town 
and Country Magazine, in February, 1787 
(vol. xix., p. 51), as The Pensioned Magis- 
trate,”’ and his vis-a-vis is a lady, called ‘* The 
Subtle Prude.”” The accompanying portrait 
shows him an old man in an alderman’s gown. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Brook Watson, who was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1796, was born in 1735, and, when 
a lad of fourteen, whilst bathing at Havana, 
was attacked by a shark and lost his foot and 
part of his leg. His life was saved by boat- 
men beating the shark off with a boat-hook. 
A print of this incident appears in ‘ Wonders 
of the Universe’ (1824), p. 468. In 1759, 
Brook Watson settled in London as a mer- 
chant, having served as a commissary 
abroad. He was appointed Commissary 
General to the Army in North America in 
1782, and upon his return in 1784 he was 
elected a member of Parliament for the City 
of London, and, after becoming Alderman 
and serving as Sheriff in 1785, was chosen 
Lord Mayor in 1796. In 1798 he received 
@ commission as Commissary-General of 
England, and was created a baronet in 
December, 1803. He lived for some years 
at The Cedars, East Sheen, where he died 
in 1807, his nephew, Sir William Kay, 
succeeding to the baronetcy. In _ the 
possession of the Barnes District Council 
is a print of the worthy baronet with a 
wooden leg and a pigtail. 

ALFRED J. WOOLMER. 


A book published in 1880 and entitled 
‘The Squire’s Daughter and Other Tales’ 
(reprinted from Chambers’s Journal) contains 
the story of this Lord Mayor. The tale 
called ‘ The Lost Leg’ is briefly this :— 

Brook Watson was born about 1735 in 
Maine,U.S.A. He became, when twenty, the 
second mate of the schooner Royal Consort. 


This vessel sailed from Havana, and on July 
14, 1755, lay in the Tropics ; here the intense 
heat one day led Watson to bathe. A shark 
sighted him and an exciting chase began. 
Luckily he was saved, but not, however, 
before his leg had provided the monster 
with a meal. In later life he became Lord 
Mayor of London, and was also made a 
baronet. Two inventors from America, 
while being entertained by Sir Brook Watson, 
overwhelmed him with questions on many 
matters ; finally they tried to find out how 
he lost his leg, a subject on which he was ever 
sensitive. Weary of their curiosity, he 
determined to get a joke out of it, so a bond 
was drawn up by which the Americans were 
to forfeit £1,000 if, on hearing his answer 
about his lost leg, they asked him any 
further questions. When this bond was 
duly signed and witnessed, he said to them, 
“It was bitten off!’ No more did he add, 


-;and his curious visitors departed ‘rather 


embarrassed and highly dissatisfied,’ and 
were heard questioning each other, ‘* Who 
do you s’pose bit off his leg ? ” 
D. Brat. 
The Old Farm, Poole, Dorset. 


TouR D'IVOIRE ” (12S. x. 251).—On col. 
545, vol. lxix. (Jan.-June, 1914), of L’Inter- 
médiaire, a correspondent asked, under the 
above heading, whether this expression had 
been used with reference to any poets and 
thinkers earlier than Alfred de Vigny. He 
ended his letier with the question, “ En tout 
cas, quef est l’auteur de cette belle locu- 
tion ?” 

A reply appeared on col. 779, beginning 
** Cette image devenue en quelque sorte pro- 
verbiale, semble bien étre de la création de 
Sainte-Beuve,” and seven lines of his 
‘Pensées d’aotit’ were given. Another 
answer was acknowledged to the same 
effect, and one followed in which I suggested 
that the source of the “‘ belle locution ” was 
to be found in ‘ The Song of Songs,’ vii. 4, 
‘Collum tuum sicut turris eburnea,”? and 
compared the ‘ Litany of Loretto,’ 

Rosa mystica, 

Turris Davidica, 

Turris eburnea, 

Domus aurea, 
which Swinburne had in mind when, in the 
third stanza of ‘ Dolores,’ he wrote 


O tower not of ivory, but builded 

By hands that reach heaven from hell ; 
O mystical rose of the mire, 

O house not of gold but of gain. 


Epwarp BENSsLy. 
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Turris eburnea is one of the titles given a slave-ship, prospered, and became one of 
to Our Lady in the * Litany of Loretto’ and the leading merchants and shipowners of 
is taken from the Canticum Canticorum or Liverpool. In the paper of June 6, 1760, 
* Song of Solomon.’ the marriage is announced of ‘Capt. 

Murray’s ‘ Illustrated Bible Dictionary’ | William Boates, formerly of the African 
(1909), at p. 376, after mentioning the ivory trade, merchant, to Miss Brideson, daughter 
throne of Solomon which was overlaid with |of Mr. Pau! Brideson of Douglas, Isleman 
gold (1 K. x. 18 ; 2 Chr. ix. 17), says :— [Isle of Man].”’ 

It is difficult to determine whether the ‘‘ tower} The Liverpool paper of Nov. 3, 1794, 
‘of ivory’ cf Cant. vii. 4 is a figure of speech, or! records the death, at the age of 78, of 
whether it is based on an original, such as the ‘* William Boates, Esq., whose extensive 

Joun B. Warnewricut. | He was buried in the Old Churchyard. His 
dau. married Richard Puleston, Esq., and 

“Soutnam CypER” (12 8. x. 250, 293).— died at Brighton, September, 1794. His 
This is cider made in the Southam (or son, Henry Ellis of Rosehill, Denbighshire, 
South Hams) district of Devonshire, the died in January, 1805. The above is taken 
district bounded by the rivers Tamar and from ‘ The Liverpool Privateers,’ by Gomer 


Teign, Dartmoor and the Channel. Brice, | Williams. A. G. Keaty. 
in his ‘Gazetteer’ (1759), under * Devon- | 
shire,’ says :— | Barret Orcans In Cuurcues (12 S. x. 


That part call'd the South Hams is particularly | 209, 254).—There is (or was last Easter) 
famous for its excellent Cyder, smart and | an early barrel organ: carefully preserved 
sprightly, beautifully transparent, cordially ex- |< b 
hilarating, and healthily potent. It, well made, |12 #arnham urch (near Knaresborough, 
well preserv’d, and free from Adulteration, is very | Yorks). There 1S an inscription as to date, 
durable, and has in long Voyages been found in- | &c., attached, if my memory serves me 
finitely preferable to Beer, one Tun of it going | aright. J. FAtRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
as far in use as 3 of the Malt-liquor. It in hot | G H Nort T 
Climates is experienced to keep much better, and 
consequently may be esteem’d much whole- | 


somer. | Years ago there were barrel organs in 
Luckombe, too, in ‘ England’s Gazetteer ’ the following Somerset churches : Muchelney, 
(1751), says this district was Charlton Musgrove, Stawley, Bathealton, 


famous for that noble rough cyder, which is |Isle Abbots, Staplegrove, Churchstanton 
generally preferred to the soft, sickly Hereford and Stoke St. Gregory. The one at 
redstreak ; and so near wine in taste, that it Muchelney is still preserved there; the 
has tempted some vintners and coopers in London, ‘oan at Stawley is, I believe, used every 
as well as in other cities and towns, to mix it t ti th 
with their port wines. jpunday av tne ; the 

Defoe, in his ‘Tour through Great 
Retain wee told thet deputy for or 
they send twenty thousand hogsheads of cider | t th el Mist y ome = pi 
hence every year to London, and (which is still | @ e€ village sterton, playing 
worse) that it is most of it bought there by the ; a converted barrel organ. So far as I have 
merchants to mix with their wines—which, if been able to trace the Stawley barrel organ 
true, is not much to the reputation of the London j, the only one in use in Somerset. 
vintners. 

One parish in the district—Staverton—was | Pinhoe W. G. Watson. 
said to make yearly more hogsheads of cider | , 


than there were men, women and children in Nevin Famty (12 S. x. 131, 178).—On 


aad aaa ' Nov. 30, 1909, Miss Edith Irwin of Dublin 

R. Pearse Cuore. | found the will (Record Office, Dublin) of 

Henry Ettts Boates or Liverpoot (12 8. | Hugh Nevin of Tullyglishoglade, Co. Armagh, 

x. 251, 297).—His father was William, whose |1783. Children: James, Elizabeth, Jane, 

business was that of slave-trading. William Hugh, Arthur. Also the marriage licence 

was a waif, found in a boat, hence the bond of Dr. Robert Irwin and Elizabeth 

surname. He was brought up by the Nevin, daughter of Hugh Nevin, above. 

person who found him. placed in the local , Robert Irwin paid the Bishop of Armagh 
Blue Coat School, and afterwards apprenticed | £100 for the licence. 

to the sea. He rose to be commander of H. C. Irwin of Mount Irwin, Tynan, 
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Co. Armagh, wrote under date of September, 
1909 :— 


Elizabeth (Nevin) Irwin was my great-grand-| 
mothe:. After the death of her husband, Robert 
Irwin, she lived with her son William (my grand- | 
father) until early in the nineteenth century,| 
when she moved to Anapola, County Monaghan. | 
She died at Anapola, at the age of 80, in 1831, 
and was buried at Tynan, Nov. 11, 1831. 


If CapraIn FIREBRACE would get in touch 
with H. C. Irwin he could very likely learn 
the parentage of his ancestor, Jane (Irwin) 
Black. J. D. Nevin, 

Major, U.S. Marines, 


“Tue Krye’s STANDINGE IN RICHMOND 
Park (12 8S. x. 273).—My predecessor, the 
late Mr. A. A. Barkas, made considerable 
researches into the history of Richmond 
Park, and I extract the following from one 
of his lectures on the subject :— 


This mound stands about 100 yards beyond 
the end of the ‘New Terrace” walk. It is 
separated from the footpath in the Paik by a 
ditch or fosse and alightironfence. The tradition 
which has been handed down from father to 
son by the several park keepers is that Henry VIII. 
stood on this mound to watch for a signal from 
the Tower of London assuring him of the execu: 
tion of his wife, Anne Boleyn. There are, how- 
ever, stiong reasons for doubting this story. 

Anne Boleyn was beheaded at noon, May Lith, 
1536. History shows that on the evening of 
that day Henry was at a revel 60 miles away from 
this spot. 

Confusion exists also as to the character of 
the signal, to say nothing of the amusing nature 
of the confusion. . 

Some writers say it was the sound of a gun, 
others the flash from the gun, one writer affitims 
it was a black flag, and Dr. Evans and E. Jesse 
both state that it was a rocket, whilst Miss 
Strickland mentions both Signal-gun and a flag 
on the spire of Old St. Paul’s. According to 
Harrison Ainsworth, in his story * Winusor 
Castle,’ the King is described as being in Winusor 
Park at the time of the execution. I am told 
that when the trees are bare the Tower of London 
is visible from the mound in question. I have 
not seen it myself, but the distance is close on 
eleven miles. 

But the question that arises in my mind is 
whether it would be possible at noon-day in 
May and at that distance to see the flash of a 
gun, or the bursting of a rocket, or even to hear 
the sound of a gun of that p:Tiod. 

Again, the same tradition has long been attached 
to sou.e high ground in Epping Forest 

On the 1637 map, the oldest we have of the 
Park, the site is named ‘‘ The King’s Standinge. ° 
This name may be a reference to the Llenry VIII. 
legend, but it seems to me more probable that 
it refers to the then reigning King Charles I., 
who enclosed the Park in that year. 

The spot is the highest ground in the Park 
and may have been the King’s standpoint for 

ng his orders when surveying the land. 


Mr. Pulman, the Superintendant of the Park, 


suggests that when King Charles enclosed the 
Paik it may have been his intention to use this 
mound as a standing-place to shoot from when 
the deer were driven past on the flat open space 
immediately in front of him. 

k. Jesse says that there is no doubt this mound 
was in the first place a British bariow. He 
states it was once opened and a considerable deposit 
of ashes was found in the centre of it. It is 
enerally known that a large number of such 
arrows were once to be found in the immediate 
vicinity, twenty-three having once stood on 
Wimbledon Common, on the high ground over- 
looking Kingston Vale and. Rochampton. 

ln view of these facts, it is pretty certain that 
whatever purposes the mound may have served 
in later years it was in the first place an ancient 
burial-place. 

A. PIPER, 


Borough Librarian. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


The story of Henry VIII. waiting for 
the Tower gun to announce the execution of 
Anne Boleyn is also told in connexion 
with the “‘ Anne Boleyn Castle,’’ East Ham ; 
Pimp Hall, Chingford ; andelsewhere. Pagen- 
stecher’s ‘ History of East and West Ham,’ 
p. 210, referring to the former, says :— 

It is said that the King was waiting there on 
the day she was beheaded, until the Tower gun 
was fired as a signal of the completion of the 
sanguinary deed. No pang of remorse, no 
wave of compassion passed over him. On 
hearing the boom of the gun, he sta: ted off with 
his attendants on a hunting expedition in the 
forest The very next day he married Lady 
Jane Seymour, 

In a ‘Guide to Chingford,’ by Bruce 
Cook, p. 29, referring to a barn at Pimp 
Hall, Chingford, the writer says :— 

There is @ story connected with this barn that 
Henry VILI., upon the day fixed for the exccution 
of Anne Boleyn (only three years after his hasty 
marriage to her), stung with remorse rod« hastily 
out of London trying to stifle his thoughts, as 
the hour of execution drew near, with a day's 
hunting in Epping Forest. Arriving at the bain 
where the banquct was being prepa:ed, he heard 
the guns on Tower Hill announcing that Anne 
Boleyn was beheaded. He immeuiately post- 
poned the hunt and hurried back to London. 
The day following, he rode into Wiltshire and 
married Jane Seymour, his third wife. 

Percival’s ‘ London’s Forest,’ p. 47, places. 
the tradition at High Beech or Buckhurst. 
Hill, and says that ‘‘ when the roar of the 
cannon conveyed to him that the heads- 
man’s work was done—that Anne Boleyn 
was no more—he exclaimed, “‘ The day’s 
work is done; uncouple the dogs and let us 
follow the sport.” G. H. W. 


* Berwick” (12 S. x. 229).—This is 
“berquet or “ bercovet,” an old English 
weight, about 173lb. avoirdupois. J. W. 
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““Cocet’’ (12 S. x. 230).—The g in the 
above should be g, as Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
(A.D. 1747) has the following :— 


Cockington, a village in Devonshire, probably 
so called from great cockfightings kept there. 


J. W. 
De HERINGESHAE (12 8. x. 248).—Is not 
this the modern Sherringham, near Cromer, 
Norfolk ? 


Str Henry JOHNSON OF Poptar (12 S. x. 
249).—From private family papers I note 


that Sir Henry Johnson’s mother was 
| 


Dorothy Lord. But in Lysons’s ‘ En- 
virons of London,’ under the heading of 
either Poplar or Blackwall, her name is 
given as “Mary.” I quote from Lysons :— 
Sir Henry Johnson married Mary, daughter. 
and heiress of William Lord, Esq., of Melton, 
in Kent, by whom he had two sons, Henry and | 
William. 
Personally, I should be very grateful for 
any facts concerning William, who became 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle and died 
there in 1718. He married, secondly, 
Agneta, daughter of Captain Hartgill Baron, | 
Secretary to Prince Rupert. I made in- 
quiries lately regarding the Barons at. 
ante, p. 92. (Mrs.) A. N. GAMBLE. 


Ruvieny’s PLANTAGENET Rotts (12 8. x. | 
48).—Mr. W. G. D. FLETCHER states that it | 
was the intention of the late Marquis de) 
Ruvigny to bring out a series of volumes. 
embracing all the known descendants of | 
King Edward III.—a most formidable, 
task! I have somewhere seen it stated | 
that there are some 30,000 families able to | 
trace their descent from this monarch. | 
Can this statement be verified ? igs 


Portrait or Lapy HARRINGTON (12 S. x. | 
227).—If negative evidence is of any value. 
it may interest your correspondent to know 
that there is no portrait of the Countess | 
mentioned in ‘A.L.A. Portrait Index: | 
Index to Portraits contained in printed 
Books and Periodicals’ (1906). This being 
an American publication it may not be 
known to Mr. BLEACKLEY. 

H. TapLey-Soper. 


Hoxrsorn, MrippLE Row (12 S. x. 94, 
239).—-According to Wheatley’s ‘ London 
Past and Present’ the demolition of Middle 
Row was begun Aug. 31, 1867, and “ the 
roadway over it was opened in the follow- 
ing December.” The same authority states 


that the removal of Middle Row cost £61,000. 
G. F. R. B. 


| 


GRAFTON, Oxon (12 8S. v. 320; vi. 51, 
153).—Several correspondents kindly sup- 
plied me with information in regard to this 
‘manor. I notice, in several rolls of arms, 
Tayler of Grafton, Oxon, Ermine, on a 
chief indented gules, three escallop shells 
/arg.; crest, A lion’s head erased arg. ducally 
gorged or. Can anyone identify this family 
and state their connexion with Grafton ? 
References to printed pedigrees would be 
/appreciated. In a parchment MS. these 
arms are quoted as those of James Tayler, 
| Esq., of Grayton, or Greyton, in the county 
of Oxfordshire. Is there a place of that 
name ? A. W. Watiis-TAYEER. 

Beulah Cottage, Tatsfield, near Westerham. 


Royat ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF 
(12 8S. x. 229).—-See 4 S. iii. 106, 
267; iv. 124, 372—-9 S. ix. 134. I have not 


in my possession the above series, but only 


the Indices. I remember reading, whether 
in ‘N. & Q. I forget, that this Friendly 
Society was founded as the result of a joke, 
about 100 years ago. I believe that much 
good fellowship and charity have been 


the outcome of the institution of the Order. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


(Mr. HERBERT CLAYTON. at the last reference, 
states that seven works upon this subject (the 
earliest published in 1893) will be found entered in 
the British Museum Catalogue. ] 


LaMBERT Famity (12 8. x. 182, 232).— 
With further reference to George Lambert 
of Dundalk, it may be of interest to note 
that in the charter granted to that town 
by Charles II., dated March 4, 1673, his 
name appears as one of the first burgesses, 
and that he was the issuer of a seventeenth- 
century token reading ‘‘ George Lambert 
of Dundalk, Marchant.” 


Rotes on Books. 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevich. Translated by 


D. H. Low. (Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net.) 
THE imagination must have stiffened quite 


unduly, and the fighting enthusiasms of boyhood 
have been overlaid more deeply than they ever 
need be, in the reader who can fail to be ex- 
hilarated by these ballads or to perceive in them 
that special thrill or touch which makes the last 
indescribable secret of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Few English readers, perhaps, will ever come to 
enjoy the full charm of the original; nor can the 
transference of their beauty of form into English 
be reasonably hoped for. Nevertheless, what 
Mr. Low aptly calls their “ stark presentment ” of 
Marko,when,as here, preserved, suffices to carry over 
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their spirit into a foreign language; the brevity 
of the narrative keeps all the outlines clear, 
and the wildness and strangeness of the incidents 
speak for themselves. When Marko is going 
forth on his war-horse Sharatz he always hangs 
a wineskin full of wine at the saddle-bow on the 
left hand, and on the right hand hangs his heavy 
mace, that the saddle may not slip this way or 
that. This might serve as a symbol of the 
construction of the ballads, of their fine balance— 
like that which makes the strength of a good short 
story. Mr. Low’s translation (which is in prose, 
but printed line by line from the original, with a 

lain carefulness in the choice of words that 

eeps these from obtruding either by exgess or 
defect), does absolute justice to the construction, 
and thereby retains ‘the most possible of the 
vigour of the original. It is curious, to our 
mind, that having so truly seen Marko and the 
world Marko moves in he should compare him— 
this king’s son with his half-savage, half-knightly 
princeliness—to Robin Hood. No two, in the way 
of fighters, could be further apart. Marko belongs 
to an older, wilder world, of an ethos far unlike 
that of medieval England. It is curious to 
reflect that the historic Marko—who reigned in 
Prilep from 1371 to 1394, and whose *‘ brother ”’ 
was Milosh Obilitch, the slayer of Amurath after 
Kossovo—actually lived some two centuries after 
the date of Robin Hood, He is nearer, indeed. to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and even to the older 
strata of these, as Sharatz, his great piebald 
wonder-horse, who cries out to his master in 


man’s language in moments of peril, is kin to the | 8T° 


horses of Achilles. Sharatz alone is enough to 
make these ballads entrancing. The savagery in 
them exceeds that of Homer; it is deepened by 
the strange Slav insistence on dismemberment. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Low points out in this 
discussion of the character of Marko, faithfulness, 
justice, generosity, the recognition of an equal 
or superior foe, and gentleness towards the weak 
—with a rough humour besides—temper and 
steady his ferocity. The other characters are 
in reality not less noteworthy: Marko’s old 
mother—who did an heroic deed as a girl, and 
whom her son obeys and loves to the end—is a 
reverend figure full of grace; all the appearances 
of women have great, though sometimes sinister, 
charm ; the supernatural or fantastic beings have 
that clearness of outline and a certain moderate- 
hess which distinguish them in a classic or true 
folk-tale from their imitations in pseudo-fairy-tales. 


After allowing oneself to read and absorb 
these ballads in the spirit in which they were 
originally sung and heard, one must turn to the 
literary and historical side of the question. 
Interest in Serbian folk-poetry began nearly a 
century and a half ago, and about its inception 
are found the great names of Grimm, of Herder, 
and of Goethe himself. The ballads—of which 
the Marko ballads form one group—were first 
systematically collected by Vuk Karadzich, 
whose own story, which may be read here in 
outline, is itself of no little interest. In 1825 
appeared a translation of them into German by 

dulein von Jacob (Talvj), a sort of offering to 
the aged Goethe, who encouraged her in the 
enterprise. Goethe himself had been attracted 
to Serbian folk-literature through Italian trans- 


lations, and the fruit of that attraction remains 
in his ‘ Klaggesang von der edlen Frauen des 
Asan Aga.’ In France, from the end of the 
eighteenth century onwards, attention had been 
bestowed on this subject, which culminates 
in the ‘ Poésies populaires serbes’ of Auguste 
Dozon. 

If read first purely for enjoyment as a boy 
would read them—as they certainly should be— 
and then for their literary and poetical quality 
and for their characterization, these ballads 
will be read again and again for the countless 
curious matters they contain. It is much to be 
hoped that the other cycles will ere long be given 
to us in some such form as this. 


S.P.E. Tract No. VII. English Influence on the 


French Vocabulary. By Paul Barbier. T'ract 
No. VIII. What is Pure French? By 

Barnes. (Oxford, the Clarendon 
SS 


TuE Editor of the S.P.E. Tracts has no difficulty 
in justifying the inclusion of Prof. Barbier’s paper 
among these ; and we agree with him in regarding 
it as a peculiarly valuable contribution. English 
influence on French, which till the seventeenth 
century had been nil, becomes perceptible after 
the lively interest of Frenchmen in the marriage of 
Henrietta Maria; but is hardly worth noticing 
till the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when the 
Huguenot refugees, in their enthusiasm for English 
institutions, began to make English words also 
familiar to their fellow-countrymen. The first 
ups of words are political, and the majority 
of them find their use only in direct reference to 
England. Thus “ rump ’”’ occurs in the translation 
of Clarendon, which was published in the first 
decade of the eighteenth century; but Prof. 
Barbier has noticed that a translation and adapta- 
tion of it, chambre croupion, appears in recent 
journalism. The influence of English on the French 
religious vocabulary was, we are told, considerable 
at the end of the seventeenth century, but has 
not yet been fully worked out. The instances 
supplied hcre, however, indicate the truth of the 
statement. Words relating to food, drink, dress 
and games open up many amusing problems—for 
example, that of the origin of frac and chile. 
Clubiste was accepted by the Academy in 1798, 
as were also confidenticl and insignifiant. Finance, 
commerce and weights and measures are repre- 
sented by some seventy words ; and English naval 
terms by about thirty. An interesting word 
accepted by the Academy in 1835 (when reps, 
calicot, colonisation, continental, décourageant and 
indélicat were also accepted) is banquise, which 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter curiously derive from 
F. banc and E. ice. Dada—a favourite project or 
favourite subject—appears first in 1776 in Frenais’s 
translation of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ as the rendering 
of Sterne’s ‘“ hobby horse.” Inconsistance—the 
equivalent of our “ inconsistency ’’—was accepted 
by the Academy only in 1878, at which date in- 
justifiable, indéniable and providentiel were also let 
through. The earliest words of English provenance 
noted here as thus officially adopted into the 
French language are moraliste, post-scriptum and 
sensorium. The form républicisme, which was 
used in the period of the first French Revolution, 
gave way later to the English form républicanisme, 


which is. however, found as early as 1750. On 
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sentimental we have an entertaining note by Sterne’s 
translator. “ Le mot anglois sentimental n’a pu se 
rendre en francois par aucune expression qui pat 
y répondre, et on I'a laissé subsister.” In oppressif 
we have a French word which had died out after the 
fifteenth century and was brought back at the end 
of the eighteenth through the English use of 
“ oppressive ” in connexion with government and 
taxation. 

Tract VIII. is a rather slight résuméof Remy de 
Goncourt’s ‘ Esthétique de la langue frangaise.’ De 
Goncourt recognizes three classes of words: de form- 
ation populaire : de formation savante ; mots étrangers. 
The two latter classes tend to be but slightly, or not 
at all, assimilated, and their existence constitutes 
a main problem to be solved. Mr. Barnes criti- 
cizes effectively de Goncourt’s mistakes and extra- 
vagances, and drives home Fis good suggestions. 


Primitive Speech. Part I. A Study in African 
Phonetics. By W. A. Crabtree. (S.P.C.K. 


Mr. Crabtree tells us that this study is based on 
work begun thirty years ago, at a time, that is, 
when the white man had hardly penetrated into the 
interior of Africa, and when the study of African 
languages had advanced little beyond Swahili. 
Although, in the interval, much has been accom- 
pera the great desideratum yet remains— 
he establishment on a dominant tongue of a 
vocabulary, grammar and phonetic theory 
which would serve as a key to the countless 
allied tongues and dialects of the continent, 
and also as a means of discriminating both between 
these and native languages which are outside the 
family, and between archaic and modern types 
of speech. Mr. Crabtree believes that Bantu 
can be made so to serve. For this he makes out 
a good case, based on its primitive character, 
its wide extension, its frequent permeation of 
non-Bantu languages, and its (not improbable) 
kinship with languages apparently unrelated. 
The first business is to master the primitive 
system of African phonetics, to realize its 
dependence on physiology, discover the values 
of intonation, of vowel-changes and consonant 
changes and of sounds peculiar to the language, 
and trace out the natural scheme of rhythm. Mr. 
Crabtree performs these and the other like tasks 
with great minuteness and care, and makes his 
exposition the more enlightening by suggested 


comparison between this early scheme of articu- | 


late sounds and that of better-known tongues, 
especially Hebrew. This is an original contri- 
bution in a field of work where a good deal has 
been done but much more remains to do, and 
should receive the attention of all students of 
African tongues, whether their interest is practical 
or theoretic. 


Report on the MSS. of the late Allan George Finch, 
£sq., of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland. Vol. ii. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 10s, net.) 

WE have received the second volume of this 

valuable series of papers. The chief figures are 

now Sir Heneage Finch, first Earl of Nottingham ; 
his eldest son, Daniel; and his brother, Sir John 

Finch. The period covered is that from June, 

1670, to December, 1690. Among the letters 

of public interest are the correspondence between 

Nottingham and the Admirals of the Fleet, which 


throws much light on the state of the Navy, and 
two or three intercepted letters to France reveali 
the condition of Ireland and the progress 
military operations in the autumn of 1690. Inter. 
cepted letters from Jacobite ladies in France 
use a system of cipher-names for which a key on 
a scrap of paper in Nottingham’s handwriting 
furnished the solution. An intercepted letter 
from William Hendrix to Paris gives a number of 
stories about James II. and William III., which— 
though obviously ‘ propaganda ’”’—are rather 
interesting. 

Some of the domestic letters will be found charm- 
ing, and yet more attractive are the various papers 
conceming the travels of Sir John Finch and his 
inseparable friend, Sir Thomas Baines, in Italy and 
Turkey. There they pursued philosophical in- 
quiries in many directions and conversed with 
savanis and Roman ecclesiastics and other remark- 
able personages. Mrs. S. C. Lomas, who has 
edited this Report and compiled the index (a most 
satisfactory one so far as we have tested it), pro- 
vides a readable Introduction, which gives a good 
idea of the contents of the volume. 


The Battle of Brunanburh. By J. B. McGovern, 
(Manchester, Sherratt and Hughes.) 
In 1851, at 1S. ix. 249. Dr. John Thurnam of 
Devizes discussed in our colums the unsolved. 
and insoluble, problem of the site of the Battle of 
Brunanburh. In view of new theories which have 
arisen since that day our correspondent, Mr. 
J. B. McGovern—in a paper contributed to the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society—has gone through the 
evidence once more, and has examined the princi- 
pal claims, based upon different interpretations 
of it, which local antiquaries have put forward. 
Saxifield near the Lancashire Brun; Burnswork 
Hill in Dumfriesshire; Bromborough on _ the 
Mersey ; and Bourne in Lincolnshire are the four 
which make the basis of his paper, to which he 
adds a discussion of the identity of the Battles 
of Bruranburh and Viniheith in the light of 
recent conjecture on the question. The claims 
being set out, Mr. McGovern proceeds to estimate 


| 
i 


their respective merits, and Dr. Neilson’s plea for 
Dumfriesshire commands his, naturally doubtful, 
adhesion, as the nearest approach to a demonstra- 
tion where, on the evidence, real demonstration 
can hardly be. The problem, as such, re- 
mains a fascinating one, aod the present position 
in regard to it is usefully and vivaciously outlined 
in these pages. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ”?—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 


a@ guarantee of good faith. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :-— 

FoRMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASES, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QueRizEs’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 

All volumes .. ce each 
SERIES 12: 

In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, | case. 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES 


are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, July 
to December, 1921, and may be ordered through 
any bookseller at Qs. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The index for Vol. IX., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price 1s. 6d. post free, 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have over 1,009,000 volumes on every 
conceivable subject in stock. Catalogue 467 
free: mention requirements. Search made 
for any out-of-print book not to be found in 
our stock and reported free of charge. 

“ They (Foyles) are real bookfinders in the 
best sense of that much abused term.” 

Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London, 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 

printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &e. 

Catalozues a ooks and autogra; hs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, 8.E.22, 


DOOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 
Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1, 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. —Send list of Books 
Wanted. Leaves from Note Book, 3/6; Studies 
in Nidderdale, c. 1874, 66; The Slang Dictionary, 1869, 6/-; 
Wickham Records, by Spade and Terrier, 12/6; Wright's The 
Celt, the Roman and the Saxon, 1861, 4/6. 


ART COLLECTORS.— Art and 
Books. Special Catalogue of 1,000 

* w ready, free on receipt of address—J. A. Allen 
& Co., Grenville Street, London, W.C.1. 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
yer money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 

£11 11s, Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 18s, 
Latest Olivers (No. 9's) £10 10s. KRivbons and carbous 
for all machines.— ‘THE AMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. reg City 4443. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips ‘with Perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. —— ruled or In ; postage 
extra, 1s. 8d. Pocket size, 58. per dozen, poh oy or plain ; 


postage 1s. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not & messy liquid. 


REWARD will be paid to anyone for a co 

of certificate Wil States Sm 
born in London Dec., 1792, and John Langham, born 
1691.—Keply to Mrs. R. A. Stephen, born 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 


The Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made —— to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘“‘ Coutts & Co,” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. x. 1922, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future _ 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 

fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or eee as 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather oe 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING oma LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, E.0.4.—April 22, 1922, 
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